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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Governor McCall’s Proclamation. 

The proclamation issued by Governor McCall 
of Massachusetts, naming the week beginning 
Monday, April 15, as “Be Kind to Animals 
Week,’’ and Sunday, April 21, as “‘Humane 
Sunday,’’ was noteworthy for its nobility of 
sentiment and felicity of expression. Governor 
McCall said: 

‘At a time when we are at war by the side of 
our allies for the principles of justice, and de- 
manding that stronger nations shall treat with 
absolute fairness all weaker nations, we surely 
should not forget our duty to the dumb animals. 
It is not possible to measure the contributions 
that have been made to the progress of civiliza- 
tion and to the life and happiness of mankind by 
dumb animals. Fighting as we are for civiliza- 
tion itself, we should exert every effort to abolish 
hatred, injustice, cruelty and inhumanity toward 
those who are unable to protect themselves, and 
just as we wish larger nations to realize that the 
rights of weaker nations should be respected, so 
we should see to it that the dumb animals who 
are wholly in our hands and who are the loyal 
servants and friends of man shall be treated with 
kindness and mercy. 

‘A cruel nature is a base nature. And when 
one needlessly inflicts suffering upon a helpless 
beast he forfeits for the time the right to be called 
a man. I especially urge the teachers of the 
schools thoroughly to inculcate in the minds of 
youth the compassion they should ever show to 
what we call the lower forms of life, to the end 
that they may enrich their lives with the doing 
of kind deeds, and I urge upon all our people the 
cultivation of habits of justice and mercy in 
dealing with the animals over which providence 
has given us dominion. 


The Right and the Wrong of It. 

“Tt’s all a muddle,” said George Eliot’s pa- 
thetic character, Steven in Middlemarch,- and 
many of us poor humans are saying this every 
day. There seem to be so many contradictory 


things going on! Here is the Red Cross, for 
example, holding out one hand scattering bless- 
ings untold on unfortunate human victims of the 
war, and with the other hand establishing a 
“Medical Research Laboratory’? where noted 
vivisectors will be given free hand to experiment 
on and torture helpless animals. That is a fear- 
ful muddle! 

In one of the Sunday newspapers, in columns 
side by side, there is an article about dogs 
quoted from the Hartford Courant, which paper 
seems to have a special spite against dogs, 
questioning their right to live because of the food 
they consume, while in the next column there is 
an account of a great serpent that has for twelve 
years been kept on exhibition in the New York 
Zoo, but now has a tumor in her stomach which 
they think was caused by “a forty pound pig 
which the snake, after crushing it in her powerful 
jaws, swallowed whole.’”’ When this snake, 
wretched in her captivity, refused to eat, Dr. 
Raymond L. Ditmars, curator of the Zoo, 
“strung three skinned rabbits on a pole and 
shoved them down her throat a yard and a half.” 

Now she is sick and suffering. Would not 
any sensible not to say humane person think that 
it would be a mercy to let her die instead of 
doing what they propose to do, etherize, her, 
when ether is so expensive and so greatly needed, 
then perform a very doubtful surgical operation 
on her in order to remove the tumor? If she 
recovers (which they say would be a matter of 
months) she must be liberally fed. Probably 
the amount she takes at one meal would feed 
a good watch dog a week. 

If she were allowed to die and her body pre- 
served by the taxidermists’ skill, not only would 
she be saved much suffering, and much food be 
saved, but her body would be just as ‘‘educa- 


tional’ to the visitors as it would be if she were 


alive. 

The National History Museum in Washing- 
ton is a place of great interest, and I fail to see 
why it is not fully as educational as a Zoo 
where caged animals are wearing out their lives 
in miserable captivity. , 

As long as.these poor captives are kept, an 
cities continue to spend thousands of dollars 
to give them the large quantities of bread, 
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vegetables, fruit, and meat that they must have 
and that many poor families cannot afford to 
have in these war times, let us not talk about the 
expense of keeping our valuable, useful friend, 
the dog! 


Among the articles of food required each year 
for the rations of the animals at one of the large 
zOOs in this country are 2,300 eggs, 2,600 chick- 
ens, 30 barrels of potatoes, 1,300 barrels of 
earrots, 900 barrels of beets, 50 pigs and 5,000 
ears of corn. Besides this list which was given 
in one of our monthly magazines other vege- 
tables, large quantities of fruit and live food, 
such as rabbits, rats, mice and sparrows are 
mentioned. Where is Mr. Hoover? 


The searcity of oats and grain is seriously 
affecting the comfort and health of horses, 
mules, cows and hens. Many horses are fed 
only on hay and are gradually starving to death. 
The 5,000 ears of corn required to feed captive 
animals would save the lives of some of the 
horses that are now starving while trying to do 
heavy work. 


The Red Cross. 


That which we hoped for has come to pass. 
The Red Cross officials have realized their error 
in departing from the recognized Red Cross 
standard of kind and merciful deeds when they 
establishing a ‘“‘ Medical Research Laboratory,” 
where live animals were to be used in experi- 
ments, and have now made glad the hearts of 
many members by a public statement in which 
H. D. Gibson, General Manager of the American 
Red Cross War Council says:— 

“It develops that there are a large number of 
earnest Red Cross members who have sincere 
convictions against the use of animals for the 
discovery of remedies for sickness. We recog- 
nize that it should be an obligation of the Red 
Cross management to show deference to such 
honest conviction. Realizing the situa- 
tion, an individual has come forward and has 
offered to supply the money necessary for this 
work so that none shall be taken from the general 
funds of the Red Cross. This fund provided 
will also be used to reimburse the Red Cross 


general fund for any expenditures in connection 
therewith in the past. 

“The War Council has decided to accept this 
offer without in any way taking a position either 
for or against the question in controversy, but 
because they do not wish their acts to be con- 
sidered to be in conflict with the sincere convic- 
tions of Red Cross members.”’ 


It seems that the work of the Medical Re- 
search Laboratory in France will go on, but 
the Red Cross will not carry it on. ‘‘Woe unto 
the world because of offences,’’ said the Great 
Teacher, “for it must needs be that offences 
come, but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.” 

We are glad that the Red Cross is giving up a 
work that was so contrary to what this organi- 
zation is supposed to stand for; now we wish 
that the heads of this great and wonderful organ- 
ization, which we would like to see above 
reproach, would go a step farther and request 
the managers of Branches of the Red Cross not 
to try to raise money by any method that in- 
volves suffering to any living creature. For 
example, women whose zeal for the Red Cross 
seemed to blind them to any question of human- 
ity, proposed having a bull fight to raise money, 
but fortunately were prevented. In England 
there was a public sale of pet dogs and cats 
which excited much unfavorable comment. 
Old dogs and cats, terrified by: their position, 
were auctioned off for anything they would 
bring and sold for a few pennies to men who 
only bid on them for sport.. When the sale 
was over the Canine Defense League took pos- 
session of a number of miserable, frightened 
animals that no one wanted and would have been 
turned adrift, and put them to death. More 
recently a plan has been suggested by women 
that children should raise white mice and sell 
them for the benefit of the Red Cross. Could 
these thoughtless women realize the demorali- 
zing effect it would have on children to breed 
animals, not for pets, but to sell, they would 
hesitate to advise such a method of raising 
money for the Red Cross. The cross stands for 
so much that everything connected with the Red 
Cross should be elevating and not demoralizing. 
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This barbarous war should teach every think- 
ing person that we need above all things to im- 


press upon the younger géneration lessons of . 


thoughtful kindness to every living creature— 
to regard the suffering of all, and to avoid giving 
pain. This sort of teaching is altogether too 
much neglected in the home, the school, the 
church, and until it is carried out selfishness 
and cruelty will continue to be common factors 
in our every day life, and the world will be full of 
suffering that might be prevented. No chart 
could besafer and better to follow than the Golden 
Rule, applied to mankind and to his humble 
associates, neither could there be any better text 
for Humane or for any other Sunday.—A. H.58. 


A visitor at the League recently said, ‘I 
don’t understand all this complaint about dogs 
killing sheep. I was brought up in a sheep 
country. ‘My father kept about one hundred. 
Our neighbors all kept large flocks of sheep. 
We had two dogs and I think every neighbor 
had one or more dogs, yet I never heard of a 
sheep being killed by a dog!’ Doubtless there 
are sheep killing dogs but the majority of dogs 
are more likely to guard their master’s sheep than 
to kill them. 


The proposed dog bill which insists on dogs 
being “kept under reasonable control’ is right 
both for the dogs and for a community. Any 
one who has been kept awake hours of a night 
by the baying of hounds in a near-by woods or 


by a single dog belonging to some neighbor who - 


shuts it out of the house and barn all night to 
act as guardian of a hen coop would hold up 
both hands for a law that would compel owners 
of dogs to ‘“‘keep them under reasonable control”’ 
and to see that they are not running at large 
nights disturbing neighbors who need their 
sleep. 


The trouble is not with dogs or cats but it 
lies with their owners whe do not seem to have 
any right idea how to take care of them to make 
them comfortable and prevent them from being 
a nuisance. These animals are of great value 
and a comfort when well cared for. It would be 
a sorry world without them.—A. H. 8. 


Stage Animals Cruelly Trained. 


“Theatregoers who watch with delight the 
antics of trained animals as they go through 
seemingly impossible tricks, little realize the 
means employed in the training of dumb ani- 
mals,’ says Lewis Griffin, formerly expert tele- 
graph operator for the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., Worcester, Mass., who has traveled 
extensively the past four years. 

““T have but to close my eyes and the:‘memory 
of what I have seen in many years of stage life 
comes crowding upon me with all its terrors. 

“T have seen the little dog who said his pray- 
ers and did such clever things that the women 
exclaimed his trainer must have had wonderful 
patience, mercilessly thrashed in the dressing- 
room for a slight hesitation in one of his special 
tricks. I have also seen that same little dog 
so atrociously starved in his lodgings as to 
arouse the landlady to indignant protest. 

“T have seen that dog’s tail, which hung so 
disconsolately, tied to its collar by an invisible 
wire, so that when the unhappy creature wagged 
its tail in mute appeal for one kind word, the 
delight of the audience knew no bounds. 

“T have seen rollicking bears, those merry- 
hearted creatures, cooped up in semi-darkness 
under a cold and dismal stage and confined in 
such tight cages with iron barred front, that they 
were scarcely able to move, let alone stand up- 
right. The only possible movement they could: 
obtain was a kind of jerky side to side motion, — 
that did little to help their cramped condition. 
It was at this exercise that they passed their 
half-starved existence. 

“When at last they were trotted out on the 
stage, they stretched their necks in sheer delight 
and showed such unmistakable signs of activity 
that the onlookers could not but help exclaim, 
‘How human they act!’ they little realize that 
the bruin was out to enjoy every movement of 
his short freedom, and that within a few min- 
utes he would again be thrust back in his iron- 
bound cage. | 

“T have stood by when the assistant of a well- 
known animal trainer in the employ of one of the 
largest importers of wild. animals in the world, 
struck a lion’s paw with an iron-handled whip 
with such force that the lion was crippled for a 
month. | 
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“The inhuman treatment of performing mon- 
keys, elephants, cats and other creatures of the 
animal kingdom, would fill volumes. Why not 
organize a guild of mercy with branches in every 
city and town, the members of which would 
pledge themselves to boycott and use every 
means to induce their acquaintances to avoid 
every house of entertainment, which by includ- 
ing performing animals on the program, is abet- 
ting the exploitation of the agony of dumb 
creatures? A Jack London Club has recently been 
started by the American Humane Education 
Society, Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass., for 
this purpose. | 
' “There is no punishment too great that could 
be meted out to these so-called entertainers, 
who reap an easy living by the result of inflicting 
tortures on inoffensive rabbits, ducks, geese, 
guinea-pigs, pigeons and the like. These and 
other unfortunates are often times confined in 
dark dressing-rooms, without water, light or air. 

“During the performance they are often 
crushed into receptacles which cause them ex- 
cruciating pain, and I have heard their cries of 
pain over the din of the orchestra. These 
creatures are being wantonly sacrificed, as a 
performer once told me, because they are so 
cheap and easy to replace.” —NaTIoNAL HUMANE 
JOURNAL. 


' Snakes as Food Savers. 


Snakes are a valuable asset and there should 
be a campaign against killing them, writes 
Gayne T. K. Norton in the current issue of the 
American Forestry Magazine. The article goes 
on to show what the snake does for food con- 
servation by way of killing rodents and insects, 
the greatest enemies to grain that man knows. 
The public has become acquainted with snakes 
as never before, writes Mr. Norton, because of 
the thousands who have been engaged in the 
campaign for war gardens that has been con- 
ducted by the National Emergency Food Garden 
Commission. 

“Unless much educational work is done the 
number of snakes that will be killed next year 
by the well-meaning but misinformed gardeners 
will be very large. Our snakes are a national 
asset worth many millions of dollars. The 
snake, particularly at this time, should be con- 


served. The relation it bears:to successful 
crops is important—more important than even 
the average farmer realizes. 

‘Reptiles are not enemies. They never at- 
tack unless in self-defense. Of our 151 species 
but 17 are poisonous—two species of Elaps, 
coral snakes, and 15 species of Crotaline snakes, 
the copperhead and moccasin, the dwarf and 
typical rattlesnakes. On the other hand the 
help they render is valuable. The pests de- 
stroyed each year, especially the rodents that 
injure crops and carry communicable diseases, 
roll up a large balance of good service in their 
favor. 

“Rodents are destroyers of farm products, 
cause loss by fire through gnawing matches and 
insulation from electric wires, and on human 
life, through germ carrying, particularly the 
bubonic plague. They also destroy eggs, young 
poultry, squabs and pigeons, birds and young 
rabbits, pigs and lambs. A loss to husbandry 
not estimated in figures but realized as extensive 
is due to the killing of fruit trees by girdling or 
other injuries to the bark by species of wild 
rodents. As a destructive agency the rodents 
have no rival. 

“The gross ignorance regarding our snakes 
causes slaughter of all things that wear scales 
and crawl. Farmers should protect and breed 
the harmless snakes rather than kill them. 
Many European countries have protective legis- 
lation.” 


What the Cow Thinks. 


I wonder why the master doesn’t ship that 
kicky milker? He would ship me if I kicked like 
the milker does. 

Dear, dear; that’s a nasty place to sleep! 
I wonder if master would enjoy such a bed. 

My, that pail of nice well water tasted good. 
I’m glad the kicker hated to drive me to the 
pond through this blizzard. It fairly makes my 
teeth ache even to think of drinking that ice 
water. 

I wonder how missus would feel if some one 
would take her baby away from her this cold 
night and put it where she could not get to it, 
but would hear it cry all the time and not know 
what ailed it? If they would only put mine 
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where I could see that it was all right I would 
feel much better and give them more milk, and 
I know the calf would do better if it could see its 
mother. It hurts calves to cry the same as it 
does human babies. 

I do wish that people would learn that cows 
and calves think and feel, as surely as they do 
themselves.—L. EASTMAN. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


# AND YOUNG 


r) 


How Phillip Was Cured. 

Miss Linden was sitting in a very pleasant 
room. The bay window was filled with blossom- 
ing plants; a cheerful fire was burning on the 
hearth; there were books to read and everything 
apparently to make her happy but she did not 
look happy; she looked very puzzled and sad. 
She could not help hearing out in the yard the 
loud, angry voice of a boy, her nephew, Phillip, 
and she knew what was coming. In about a 
minute he burst into her quiet sitting room, 
banged the door and shouted at her, stamping 
his feet: ‘‘What have you done with my dog? 
I want my'dog. You’ve hidden him or you’ve 
given him away to spite me and you can just 
get him back—I want him!” 

As Phillip shouted out these questions he 
continued to stamp his feet on the rug. His face 
was very red and angry and he looked almost 
like a crazy boy. His aunt did not put down her 
sewing or answer him at once. She looked at 
him very sorrowfully and said: 

“Sit down, Phillip and listen to me quietly 
and I’ll tell you where your dog is, but I can’t 
tell you anything when you are raging like a wild 
animal and stamping your feet.” 

““T won’t sit down! I won’t listen quietly! 
I wish you had never come here to live; you’re 
always finding fault with me and I hate you. I 
want my dog,”’ shouted Phillip. 


“Spratt’s Trophy for the best dog in the 1918 West- 
minster Kennel Club Show, was won by Mr. R. H. EI- 
liott’s ‘“Haymarket Faultless.”’ 

Mr. M.S. Baldwin, Marbald Kennels, is the winner of 
Spratt’s $50 Bowl for the best brace of any one breed 
entered and owned by one Kennel at any Show benched or 
fed by that firm during the year 1917.” 


Miss Linden lifted the work she was doing and 
looked at it. It was a torn blouse that Phillip 
remembered he had torn in a fit of temper one 
day when his aunt told him to put it on to play 
in, instead of wearing his best, new blouse. She 
did not speak, and Phillip burst out again: 

“Vl run away. Ill do something you'll be 
sorry for if you don’t give me back my dog.” 

Miss Linden again looked sadly at Phillip’s 
flushed and angry face and said quietly: ‘‘ What 
would you say if I told you he was dead?” 

“‘T wouldn’t believe it! If he’s dead you had 
him killed!’ he shouted. 

“No, Phillip,’? Miss Linden replied. 
is dead it is you who killed him.” 

‘“‘T didn’t kill him—you know I never even 
struck him. You’re trying to frighten me,”’ and 
Phillip’s voice went down to a lower key. 
He stopped stamping his feet, and looked 
frightened. 

‘“Where was Don last night? Have you for- 
gotten that you came home late in the evening, 
against my wishes, after James had gone to bed, 
and instead of shutting your dog up in the warm 
barn, where he has his snug bed in the hay you 
hurried into the house and left him out one of the 
coldest nights we have had all winter? James 
found him curled up against the barn door half 
covered with snow this morning and stiff with 
the cold. I rolled him up in a warm blanket and 
James took him in the wagon right away to my 
sister’s house, because she knows more about 
dogs than I do, and she says he is a very sick 
dog. You did not get up until late and you hur- 
ried off to school without even asking for him. 
Do you think you are fit to own a dog?”’ 

Phillip’s rage had passed by and now he was 
looking ready to ery. ‘‘I never forgot him be- 
fore,’ he said “and I’ve always been good to 
him. I was awfully cold and tired and I sup- 
pose I thought James would hear him bark.” 

“Have you always been good to him?’’ Miss 
Linden asked? ‘‘How about last September 
when you let him race after your bicycle several 
miles a hot day, when you were going as fast as 
you could go? You never noticed that he fell 
down, nearly dead before you got home. If Mr. 
Wilson, who was fortunately on the road with 
his wagon, had not seen him and picked him up 
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and brought him home he might have died 
then and you never missed him, you were so 
excited about some game you had promised to 
play with the boys. You know he was a week 
getting over that ill-treatment.”’ 

“T didn’t mean to let him follow me,’ said 
Phillip, choking back a sob, “‘but I couldn’t go 
back with him—TI hadn’t time. You’re always 
finding things out about me and throwing them 
up at me. I wish you’d let me alone!”’ 

“Well, Phillip, I think I shall have to let you 
alone. I promised your mother when she was 
dying that I would try to live here and look after 
you. I did not want to promise this for I knew 
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your father had to be away most of the time and | 


your mother was so gentle she could not bear 
your fits of temper, so she had let you have your 
way—and it has been very bad for you. You 
are twelve years old and you behave like a spoiled 
baby, shouting and stamping your feet until you 
get your own way. I have been here two 
months and I can’t see that you are any better 
than you were when I came. You do not seem 
to try to control your temper at all. You 
refuse to listen to anything I say to you and you 
are making every one who knows you dislike 
you.” : 

“Some of the boys like me,” said Phillip. 

“Not the best boys,’’ answered his aunt. 
“They call you a bully and won’t play with you 
for fear you will fly into one of your fits of tem- 
per.”’ 

“Who told you that?” said Phillip, his temper 
flaring upagain. ‘‘I’d just like to get hold of the 
fellow who said that!’’ 

“There you are again,” said Miss Linden. 
“Instead of stopping to think whether you de- 
serve it or not, you get angry right away. You 
don’t know yourself. You don’t try to know 
yourself. Even now I fear you are more angry 
than sorry about your poor dog. Have you 
thought how he must have suffered lying out there 
in the bitter cold and snow all night, wondering 
why no one came to let him in? He probably 
whined and cried, but the wind was blowing 
and our rooms are on the other side from the 
barn and no one heard him. I wonder he 
didn’t die before morning.” 

Phillip began to choke, and then, after a 


moment he said: ‘‘Oh, I am sorry, Auntie—I’m 
awfully sorry. Do you think he’ll die? If 
he only gets well and I can have him again I 
promise you I’ll never be thoughtless about 
him—and I will try—I promise I’ll try to control 
my temper.” 

‘“T am glad to have you say that, but I must 
say one thing more. Your father thought it 
would be better to send you to a very strict 
boarding school, and the last time you had one 
of your fits of temper he wrote and was going to 
engage to send you, then I begged him to wait 
and let me try a little longer, for the masters 
often have to be very severe, and your dear 
mother’’—here Miss Linden broke down and 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

‘Don’t cry, Auntie. I know I’ve been an 
awful bad boy. I never seemed to see it so 
before, but I see it now. Won’t you give me 
another chance—just one month, and see what 
I can do?” sobbed Phillip. 

“Yes, Phillip, Pll give you another chance. 
You have said you wished you were old enough 
to be a soldier and go to war but you have a 
chance right here at home to fight with that evil 
temper of yours, a very dangerous enemy, and 
if you conquer—a wise writer said, ‘Greater is 
he who ruleth his spirit than he who taketh a 
city, (Only think) Ii you’ can get. a. victory 
over your bad temper you are greater than some 
captain or general who has conquered a city!”’ 

‘“That’s great, Auntie! I'll be that kind of a 
soldier anyway, if I can’t go to war, and see if 
I can be greater than a captain who takes a 
city. Now if Don will only get well I feel as if 
I could do anything.”’ 

‘‘Don’t be too confident, dear boy. You have 
been letting your enemy have his own way for 
twelve years, and it will take time and patient, 
constant effort to conquer. <A city isn’t con- 
quered in a day. A bad habit has strong roots 
and you will find it hard work to pull them all 
up. But be brave, keep up your courage, and 
never stop trying. You can surely conquer at 
last.”’ 


Two months later Miss Linden sat in her 
pleasant sitting room, this time with a cheerful 
face. In the yard below she heard merry 
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shouts and looking out the window she saw 
Phillip throwing a stick for Don, who was 
racing after it in great glee. 

‘““T wouldn’t have believed there could be such 
an improvement in a boy in eight short weeks,’ 
she said to Phillip’s father, who was reading 
his newspaper by the window. ‘You won’t 
have to send him to boarding school now. 
He is such a comfort I don’t know what I could 
do without him.”’ 

“There is nothing that makes a home more 
unhappy than an ill-tempered person,” re- 
marked Phillip’s father. ‘‘I had a hard fight to 
get my temper under control, but since I got the 
better of it I’ve been a much happier man. [’m 
glad Phillip has got his lesson earlier than I did, 
for it will save him, as well as every one he is 
associated with, a good many unhappy hours.— 
ANNA Harris SMITH. 


FAITH IN SPRING. 


Again the balmy breezes play; 

They murmur gently night and day, 
And heaven’s rich fragrance borrow; 
New sounds arise and odors sweet. 

Oh seek, poor heart, the change to greet 
And cast away thy sorrow. 


The earth seems brighter every morn, 
While blossoms gay her robe adorn, 

And fairest flowers are blooming; 

They bloom around in every vale. 

Thou too, sad heart, the change must hail, 
Each day fresh hope resuming. 


A ScHuUBERT Sona. 


The Dog Anthology. 


The poem of ‘‘Roger and I” is requested as 
often as any in “The Dog Anthology.” The 
last time that it appeared in the Transcript it 
was reprinted by the Listener, and here it is 
once more for those dog lovers who have asked 
for it recently. 

The other night, a neighbor of the Listener’s 
tenderly followed her beloved dog (a noble and 
beautiful Irish setter, ‘‘a perfect gentleman,” 
if there ever was one) to the grave which he had 
himself selected, in this manner. He had been 
ailing for a number of weeks and in the last of his 
illness, during which he was unable to lie down 
without distress, his mistress patiently held 
him up and even sat up nights with him, sup- 
porting his weight against her. He had always 
sought out retired spots of late, and when out- 


of-doors every day led her steps to a little grove 


and bushy hollow in the fields near by. There 
was the grave made and in it, with the handsome 
and gentle Kildare, were laid all his belongings, | 
collar, feeding dish, whistle, and every other 
little object associated with him; and the Listener 
places, for tribute to his memory, in this column, 
always the friend of dogs, the fine poem by Julian 
S. Cutler:—TRANSCRIPT. 


ROGER AND I. 


Well, Roger, my dear old doggie, they say that your race 
is run; 
And our ‘jolly tramps together up and down the world are 


You’re sate a dog, old fellow; a dog, and you’ ve had your day; 
But never a friend of all my friends has been truer than 
you alway. 


We’ve had glorious times together in the fields and pas- 
tures fair; 

In storm and sunny weather we have romped without a care; 

And however men have treated me—though foul or fair 
their deal— 

However aay, the friends that failed, I’ve found you true 
as steel. 


That’s right, my dear old fellow, look up with your know- 


ing eye, 

And lick my hand with your loving tongue that never has. 
told a lie; 

And don’t be afraid, old doggie, if your time has come to go, 

For somewhere out in the great Unknown there’s a place 
for you, I know. 


Then don’t you worry, old comrade, and don’t you fear to 


ie, 

For out in that fairer country I will find you by and by; 

And I’llstand by you, old fellow, and ourlove will surely win, 

For never a heaven shall harbor me, where they won’t let 
Roger in. 


When I reach that city glorious, behind the waiting dark, 

Just come and stand outside the gate, and wag your tail 
and bark— 

T’ll hear your voice, and IJ’ll know it, and I’ll come to 
the gate and say: 

“Saint Peter, that’s my dog out there, you must let him 
come this way.” 


And then if the saint refuses, I’ll go to the One above, 

And say: “Old Roger is at the gate, with his heart brim 
full of love, 

And there isn’t a shining angel of all the heavenly band 

Who ever lived a nobler life than he in the earthly land.” 


Then I eat the gate will open, and you will come frisk- 
ing 

And we'll ae fair fields together, in that country free 
from sin. 

So never you mind, old Roger, if your time has come to go}. 

You’ve been true to me. I’ ll oe true to you—and the 
Lord is good, we know. 


You are only a dog, old fellow; a dog, and you’ve had your 


ay— 

Well, I’m getting there myself, old boy, and I haven’t 
long to stay; 

But you’ve stood by me, old comrade, and I’m bound to 
stand by you; 

So don’t you worry, old Roger, for our love will pull us. 


through. —Juuian 8. Curter. 
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A CoRNER OF THE BUNGALOW. 


# |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


PinE Ripcz, March 10.—Two days ago we 
had a snow storm which loaded the trees heavily, 
but the morning’s sun and a friendly wind re- 
lieved them of their burden. Last night we 
had an ice storm and this morning the poor cedars 
and pines are bending beneath a load almost too 
heavy to be borne. One small cedar just outside 
my window is particularly pathetic; its top 
is drooping so low, while a light wind sways it 
and gives it the appearance of a person bent 
over and rocking to and fro with grief. 

Perkins tells me it would be of no use to try 
to relieve the trees by knocking off the heavy 
accumulations of snow and ice on their tops as 
the boughs would snap off. Two large pines 
have lost several of their boughs already which 
lie on the ground, a heavy mass of glistening, 
frozen foliage. As for the white birches, they 
are never able to make any stand against a snow 
or ice attack and the only one I can see from my 
window is literally bent double, its top touching 
the snow-covered ground, forming a complete 
bow. I doubt very much if it ever recovers. 
We see so often in the woods these bent birches, 
that it is very evident they, like some people, 
have not the strength which enablesthem to stand 
up against the rough winds and storms of life. 

The oaks and nut trees are the sturdy ones. 


The old red leaves on the oaks have held their 
places in spite of wind, snow and ice. A few 
only have succumbed and are helplessly drifting 
about with the flying snow flakes; but the boughs 
and twigs of the oaks and nut trees are hung with 
thousands of little icicles, while the trunks have 
a brilliant coating of ice on one side, which side 
the squirrels avoid. 

The birds came early, as they always do in 
such storms. I wonder what they would do if 
they came and found nothing to eat! I fear 
they would crawl into some thicket and quietly 
give up and die; but they have been abundantly 
provided for today and are busily flying to and 
from feeding table, window shelves and trees 
every moment. 

In such weather as this, even the dogs keep 
pretty closely under shelter, and neither horses 
nor donkeys are allowed to leave the barn. 
The Man-of-the-Bungalow visited the barn 
and I sent a biscuit by him to ‘Ruth, the 
Ragged” who is in a comfortable box stall. 
She has not yet lost the expression of pondering 
sadness in her eyes—a sort of dull resignation; 
and only once have I seen her move more rapidly 
than a very slow walk. That once was just 
before the snow storm when the ground was bare 
and some green blades of grass were visible. 
Ruth was grazing under a tree near the bunga- 
low gate in sight of the four happy donkeys who 
were in the ‘‘donkey’s grove.’ Possibly one 
of them had caught sight of me for I heard a 
prolonged bray in their direction. 

I was standing inside the gate looking at 
Ragged Ruth who was a little distance away, 
and I saw her lift her head, prick forward her 
ears (which she never holds up as our happy 
donkeys do) and appear to be listening a mo- 
ment; then she started and ran, not toward 
the other donkeys but away from them, down 
the driveway, looking and acting as if she heard 
a voice calling her. Was it a voice out of that 
past of which we know but little, a memory 
aroused by a sound or scent in the air? All we 
have learned about her is that she was bought for 
eleven dollars from auction by a family who 
wanted her to work for them; that boys were 
over-driving her, when we got her from them by 
payment of $5.00. 
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Did she once have a happy home, and did some 
one love her and pet her, then allow her to be 
sold into hard bondage? I wish she could tell 
us. I wish I knew what was in her mind when 
she lifted her head and ran down toward the 
street. She stopped, half way, then stood like 
a statue with her head lifted in a listening at- 
titude. She stood there so long that I finally 
called Perkins to go and speak to her. She went 
to the barn, following him with her usual 
patient docility. Her dream, whatever it was, 
was over. I could not help thinking of that 
song which one of our blind musicians sang so 
beautifully for us at Pine Ridge on Visiting Day, 
“T hear a voice calling me.”’ 

How little we know of the mental processes of 
the so-called ‘‘lower animals,’ and how little, as 
a rule, any body tries to know! Indeed, there 
are intelligent people who show their utter 
ignorance of these our fellow creatures by deny- 
ing that they have any process of thinking. 
Extraordinary delusion! 

Max has been told that he must not come 
up on the bungalow grounds and chase pheasants. 
He has been sternly ordered to go back to the 
barn by Perkins who has pursued him to the 
summer house where the pheasants are fed, 
dragged him away from a tree where he would 
have stood barking for an hour, and shut him in 
the barn for punishment. In consequence of 
this we have seen, more than once, Max start 
to come up the path to the bungalow on his way 
to the summer house; then stop half way, 
stand still, look toward the barn, look down the 
driveway to see if Perkins is in sight, and wait, 
very evidently thinking what he would better 
do. If he sees Perkins, he strolls leisurely 
back, as if he were simply taking a walk; but 
at other times I have seen him decide to take 
the risk and make a quick run to the summer 
house. 

Any one who has ever watched a sleeping 
cat or a dog when they are dreaming must know 
that they think. My Davie Lindsay sometimes 
has such agitating dreams that I have to wake 
him up. 

March 11.—The sun came out this morning 
and the trees looked as if they were hung with 
diamonds. It was one of the most beautiful 


Friends 


Rut at THE Birp TABLE. 


winter scenes I ever saw and one that it would 
be impossible to reproduce. ‘The birds came 
before I was up and I heard the hammering of 
their bills on the window shelves as they tried 
to loosen the seeds, put out for them yesterday, 
that had frozen down in the night. I got up 
quietly. No one was stirring. Davie Lindsay 
raised his head but did not follow me out into 
the pantry where I confiscated a piece of bread, 
crumbed it up, and opening one of my windows 
put the crumbs over the ice-bound seeds. The 
chipping sparrows had been watching me from 
the trees, and hurried to get their breakfast as 
soon as I closed the window. _ 

The horses were put out later in the day and 
raced and rolled with the abandon of colts. 
I read somewhere recently that “Age is a state 
of mind, not a term of years,’ and this may ex- 
plain why all our horses, even those that are no 
longer young in years, show the friskiness of 
youth when the outward conditions please them. 

Sometimes I think that as people grow older 
they are afraid to allow themselves to enjoy 
many things they might take pleasure in if they 
were not constantly saying to themselves,— 
‘“‘T am too old for that.’? Horses, dogs and cats 
are not troubled with such thoughts. I saw 
an old cat playing with a string last week and, 
although he was not quite as limber and grace- 
ful in his movements as a kitten, he evidently 
enjoyed his little frolic. And why not? We 
should think him very foolish if he sat looking 
longingly at the moving string, saying to himself, 
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“‘T should love to chase that moving thing and 
pretend it is a mouse, but I am an old cat and 
it will never do for me to play.” 

So this good old cat played with the string, 
took a long nap on a cushion in my chair, then 
woke up and caught a mouse. 

March 16.—The ice storm ended in a thunder 
shower Thursday evening. It was not a very 
heavy one, but it was heavy enough to throw 
my poor Davie Lindsay into agonies of terror. 
He left his bed and ran to me and cried and 
trembled and ran this way and that way around 
my chair, always shaking and wild eyed. He 
is not a lap dog but he put his paws up on me 
begging me to take him up. I lifted him with 
difficulty and tried to hold him, but found this 
would not answer as he was too nervous to keep 
still. I wonder what. it is that he fears. I, 
myself, suffer in a thunder shower, but I know 
what I fear. I have visions of the barn being 
struck, and the horses burned, which trouble me 
more than fear of the house. I am sure there 
are atmospheric conditions in a thunder storm 
that affect some people and some animals 
and Davie and I are among those unfortunates. 
It almost seemed as if Davie would have a fit. 
I forgot my own feelings in trying to comfort 
him. This fear of thunder is another proof that 
animals think and suffer mentally much more 
than people realize. 


I went out for a walk this afternoon and for 
company I had Vera, Harry, Basil, Davie Lind- 
say and Ragged Ruth, but the poor little donkey 
did not follow me long. When she found I had 
nothing more for her in the capacious pocket of 
my Inverness cape she stopped to graze in the 
field. It is a gain, however, to have her realize 
that she is among friends and to hold up her 
head and look me in the face. I visited the 
horses, some in the barn and others in the winter 
paddock. The four happy donkeys, Beppo, 
Ricco, Maddalina and Julietta, and the pony, 
Prince, were all in the grove. 

Perkins said he saw four bluebirds in the or- 
chard this morning but there has been a great 
falling off in the number of birds at the bunga- 
low. Four pheasants and six or eight squirrels 
have been the principal visitors today. 

‘The trees have recovered wonderfully from 


the beating down they got by the snow and ice, 
and even the white birch is standing up quite 
as 1t was before the storm. So may we all 
recover from the blows of adversity! 

It does not seem today as if spring were 
anywhere near, but before another four short 
weeks go by we may be able to say with the poet: 


“Hark how the winds have changed their note 
And with warm whispers call thee out! 
The frosts are past, the storms are gone 
And backward life at last comes on. 
The lofty groves in express Joys, 
Reply unto the turtle’s voices 
And here, in dust and dirt, oh here, 
The lilies of His love appear.”’ 


—ANNA Harris SMITH. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES <1 


An event of special note last month was the 
visit of Mr. and Mrs. George Arliss to Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest for Horses Friday, March 
29. It was a “red letter” day for the horses and 
donkeys; not since Christmas have they en- 
joyed such a liberal treat of apples and carrots 
as on this occasion, and if they could not ap- 
preciate the honor of receiving this treat from 
the hands of a man and a woman who, in the 
midst of a successful dramatic career that has 
placed them at the head of their profession, 
have found time and inclination to give genuine 
help and encouragement to the cause of suffer- 
ing and defenceless animals wherever they may 
be, the president of the Animal Rescue League 
was deeply conscious and sincerely grateful for 
this honor. Of Mr. and Mrs. Arliss it may well 
be said in the language of the poet: 


‘Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Arliss will have left our city 
before this issue of this magazine. Those who 
have missed seeing the play of Hamilton, which 
was not only acted but written by Mr. Arliss in 


‘collaboration with Miss Mary P. Hamlen, have 


missed one of the best plays that has been put on 
the stage since Disraeli, and a play that one could 
see many times without wearying of it. 
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Stray EneuisH Butt Dog PLAcEeD In A Goop HomE. 


During the month of March the League re- 
ceived and humanely cared for 418 dogs, 2,384 
cats and 52 horses; 79 dogs and 47 cats were 
placed in homes; 10 dogs and 1 cat were re- 
stored to their owners. 


At this time of the year we seldom have ap- 
plications to give vacations to tired horses. A 
little later in the spring the requests begin to 
come in, and we should be glad of donations to 
enable us to care for horses needing vacations 
this summer. 


Horse Cases. 


A member of the League in Needham re- 
ported a horse that seemed to be suffering with 
lameness. Our agent investigated the case and 
found a large truck horse that had had a bad 
accident in which his leg was injured so that, 
when standing, he always stood on three legs to 
relieve and rest the injured leg. He bought the 
horse for $5.00. 


A mare owned by the Essex Country Club 
was loaned for the winter to a farmer for hauling 
wood and doing odd jobs. A humane man 
noticed that, at the beginning of the winter, she 
was in good condition and went cheerfully to her 
work. He saw her again at the close of winter. 
She was very thin and so worn out she would 


hardly move although the man would urge her ' 


with the whip. Our agent took the mare away 
from the man and put her at once beyond the 
chance of any further misery. 


Two telephone complaints were received about 
a grocer’s mare, in a town about twenty miles 
from Boston, that seemed unfit for work. 
Upon looking up the case our agent found that 
the mare was very thin and her feet and legs 
in such bad condition that when she tried to lie 
down at night she could not get up herself 
but had to be helped to her feet. Her owner 
said he ‘‘ was sick of her’ and she ‘‘ was no good.” 
He allowed our agent to take her and have 
her destroyed. How much longer this poor 
creature would have been forced to travel and 
live in misery had not our agent investigated 
the case we cannot tell, but we know that just 
such miserable horses are to be found every- 
where. As we said long ago, could we afford 
to employ twenty men to search out the dis- 
eased, starving horses in country places and in 
our cities and suburbs, we should find enough 
for them all to do. 


A blind mare in a jobber’s wagon in Revere 
was complained of. She was examined by our 
agent and found to be suffering with mange, 
also from much abuse. Her temper had been 
injured and she was what they called ‘‘a kicker’ 
but not being lame and being able to work we 
had to pay $8.00 to take her from her owner. 


A complaint came from South Boston that 
a horse had been kept in a stable in a very un- 
comfortable sling; his head being tied up so 
that he could not lie down for eight days. 
He had fallen on the ice and injured his back so 
that he occasionally fell and when down in the 
stall he had thrashed about and hurt his head, 
one eye being entirely closed. Our agent paid 
$5.00 and had him killed at once. 


November 26, 1917. 


ANIMAL REscuE LEAGUE: 

The Airedale Terrier (3646) which I got from 
you has indeed been a great comfort in every 
way. A splendid companion in every way, and — 
fits into the life here as though he had been 
trained for this particular spot alone. I feel it 
a privilege to have been able to go to you, and 
yours is a splendid work. The description and 
prophecy of your kennel-man about my dog were 
absolutely correct.—H. H. 


——— 


i 
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LASSIE. 


Lassie, Dog 3975. 


Lassie was brought to the League in Novem- 
ber. She had not been there many days when 


her present owner came to the League looking 


for a collie. Lassie seemed to be just the kind 
of dog that was wanted so she went home with 
the lady and has been her constant companion 
ever since. 

Almost every night this winter, at about six 
o’clock, Lassie has waited on the piazza until she 
heard a certain whistle in the distance, then she 
has raced across the dark and lonely fields to 
to meet her mistress and escort her home. 
Sometimes the opportunity to escort came later 
in the evening and in proportion was her faith- 
fulness the more appreciated. 

In one particular instance a telephone call 
late in the evening announced the arrival at the 
station of her mistress, and the wish that Lassie 
might be sent out to wait the summoning whistle 
caused great excitement on the part of the dog. 
She bounded back and forth to the door until 
someone let her out. No one had said what the 
message was but Lassie seemed to know that her 
services were desired and she proved that she 
knew by answering the whistle with short ex- 
cited barks and a prompt appearance at the 
trysting place. 


MARBLEHEAD, Mass. 


The dog (3684) that I took from you October 
19, 1917, is most satisfactory and apparently is 
satisfied with us as we are with him. He is 
unusually intelligent, devoted to me and to the 
children, reasonable to the kitten! He has 
grown big and well filled out. His only trouble 
is a frightful love of chasing automobiles which 
has already lamed him for several weeks, but the 
experience did not cure the habit. Nevertheless 


we could not have gotten a nicer, sweeter dog.— 
N.G. M. 


Boston, Mass. 
My Dear Mrs. Smita: 

I must write and tell you how much I have 
become interested and enjoyed the perusal of 
your paper called Our Fourfooted Friends that 
I found in the home of a friend living out of 
town where I was spending the day. Taking 
the paper off from the library table I started to 
read it not beginning at the first part of a short 
story, but in the middle, and read it to the end. 
Then I became so interested I turned to where 
it started and so finished the story. It was de- 
lightfully written.—Sincerely, S. M. B. 


The English sporting publication, Field, in a 
recent issue contradicts very definitely the state- 
ment that on account of depletion of cereals the 
manufacture of dog biscuits is to be prohibited. 
It seems that the supply of the cereals especially 
used in the manufacture of dog biscuits is ample 
and it has been proved to the satisfaction of the 
Food Controller that, while dogs must be fed, 
there is practically no reckless and wilful waste 
of human food involved. ‘‘The authorities,” 
says Feld, ‘‘have long since been quite satisfied 
that the spirit as well as the letter of the law 
regarding what food can be given to dogs is 
being loyally observed.’’ Similar conditions, 
although in a less acute degree, exist on this side 
of the water, and it will be gratifying to American 
owners and lovers of dogs to know that in the 
present restriction of the food supply, owing to 
war conditions, there is no fear that their pets 
will not be suitably provided for. 
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We cannot all be soldiers but we can all serve our 
country. We can help increase the food supply by having 


A War Garden 


School and Home Gardens By W. H. D. MEIER 


Definite instructions for planting and caring for every kind of plant commonly grown in the house, yard, 
flower or vegetable garden. Especially valuable to the teacher of school gardening and the amateur gardener. 


Garden Farming | By L. C. CORBETT 
A manual of American methods of cultivating vegetables, both in the field and under glass with a consider- 
ation of the economic importance and botanical status of such methods. 


Agriculture for Beginners By C. W. BURKETT, F. L. STEVENS and D. H. HILL 
The fundamental agricultural facts about how a plant feeds from the soil and from the air, pollination, 
insects, the selection of seeds, the raising of fruit trees, farm crops, and plant diseases. 


Essentials of Agriculture By H. J. WATERS 
A well-organized and well-balanced high-school textbook in agriculture treating of the whole United States. 
It makes definite application of the essentials of agriculture to every important type of farming. 


GINN aND COMPANY S SOSTON, MASS, 


Practise Economy 


Has it ever occurred to you in 
these days of high prices that 
by providing your dog with 


SPRAY i 


DOG CAKES or 
PUPPY BISCUITS 


you are not only maintaining his health, 
but you are also giving him the most eco- 


Active and Alert When Fed On nomical and least wasteful food obtainable 
and you are helping to conserve the food 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread | _ supply and to win the war. 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF Write for samples and send 2¢ stamp for “ Dog Culture.” 
— W . Ask th 
spit Paella aid og eae Kone SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston N EWARK, N. J. 


— 
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The 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 


Canada, and elsewhere. 


For full particulars address 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Boston, Mass. 


51 Carver Street 


Automatic Electric Cage 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. 


FREE CLINIC 
for 


ALL ANIMALS | 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


Office Hours: 
11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily 


51 CARVER 
STREET 


Telephone 
Beach 244 


OUR NEW PIN 


Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 
ive new pins. They will 
be sent by mail for four 
cents each in stamps on 
application to this office. 


OAKDALE FARM—Dogs Boarded and House Broken 
Kennel yards for exercise. Will call for 
dogs if desired. Best of references. 
MRS. FRANK O. THAXTER 


1331 Central Street, Stoughton, Mass. Tel. Stoughton 31-8 


Fifty-Eighth Year 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated Station 


Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
HAPEL. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


THE BOSTON ECHO CATTERY 


HOME OF THE PERSIAN, ANGORA AND 
SHORT HAIRED CATS AND KITTENS 


Beautiful thoroughbreds for breeding 
(pedigreed) and for pets for sale 


Telephone Brighton 1308 M 


Pussywillow House 


The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 
Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


LEXINGTON CATTERY’ 


Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
Care and Petting 


MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W, Lexington, Mass. 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of the 
Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


Cremation 


The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 
Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at the 
headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 


Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


Organized February 9, 1899 f Incorporated March 13, 1899 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBURY : : : : ; . 19 LAMBERT AVE. 

Norta EnNp . : ‘ . 389 NortH BENNET STREET 

Souta END . s ; . 109 NorrHAmMPTON STREET 

CAMBRIDGE . . : . : . 79 Moors STREET 

STONEHAM  . : : : . 51 Marsie STREET 

West Lynn . : : ; . $86 STICKNEY STREET 
Population of cities and towns served : : : : : : . 1,750,000 
Animals received in 1917 . : ; : : : : : , : 41,550 
Animals brought in by visitors . : : ; : : : ; 8,899 
‘Copies of humane literature distributed . , : : : : ; 66,585 


Visitors received : F ! : : é ; : 2 ‘ 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS 


Number of calls madein 1917... ‘ , : ‘ ? NS 21,096 
Number of animals collected . ; : : . : : : : 31,954 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 17 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN 


‘Number of animalstreated . : ; ‘ ; ‘ : : f : : 92,175 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1917 : ‘ ’ : ‘ ; 11,750 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1917 ‘ . . ; : 425 
Number of horses humanely killed, 1917 Piet : ; ia his f : 649 
Number of horses given vacations . ; 3 : : ‘ ; Sth 52 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF RESTJFOR HORSES 
238 Pine{Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham 


For maintaining all this work, which is constantly increasing, The Animal Rescue League depends wholly on 
membership fees, gifts and bequests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never been able 
‘to start an endowment fund. Any sum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may:be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, Pres., or F. J. Bradlee, Treas., 51 Carver St., Bostan 


